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CALLING ALL UNIVERSALISTS 


“What do ye more than others?” That searching question confronts 
us as we contemplate the appalling suffering of human beings in Great 
Britain, China, Unoccupied France, Portugal and elsewhere. Winter is 
coming when suffering will increase. A good part of the relief of these 
sufferers is now the accepted responsibility of Christian churches. In ad- 
dition, we owe a service to our own men in uniform. The larger denomi- 
nations are raising hundreds of thousands of dollars for this work. What 
ate we, who talk so much of brotherhood, going to do in this emergency? 
Our opportunity will come on All Souls Sunday, November 2. On that 
significant day we ask our churches everywhere to call for a special offering 
for our War Relief Fund. Detailed information will be sent to all ministers 
and churches. Meanwhile, we ask that the plea be broadcast throughout 
our zion. Let every minister co-operate! This is no time for debate or 
‘excuses. The need is here!!! The call is for action. We are a com- 
passionate people. Now let us bear witness to that fact! 

Ellsworth C. Reamon 


for 


The Committee on War Relief. 
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HELP FOR RUSSIA 

HATEVER our opinions of Stalin or of Com- 
munism or of the attitude of the Union of 
Soviet Republics toward religion, there can 
be little question as to the skill and gallantry of the 
Russian people fighting to the death for the independ- 
ence of their country. They are not taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to get rid of Stalin, but they 
are closing up the gaps in the files and putting up a 
fight which elicits the admiration of all the world 
except “the rulers of the New Order.” There is much 
that is virile and fine in the Russian people. Tradi- 
tionally, Russia has been friendly to our country. 
We favor the largest possible aid to Russia without 
attempting to drive bargains at this juncture over 
future freedom of religion or whether Stalin shall be 
retained as leader, or over the Communist Interna- 

tional or anything else. 

Nothing lies closer to the convictions or the emo- 
tional reactions of Universalists than freedom of re- 
ligion. But Universalists as a rule know their history, 
and they know that some hard, despotic things in the 
Soviet attitude toward religion are due to the fact that 
the priests in the past have been apostles of revolution 
and churches the centers of political intrigue. We 
offer no defense of the Soviets, but we attempt to ex- 
plain them. 

The way to make Communists like the democ- 
racies is for the democracies to try to understand, and 
to help in a desperate struggle against Nazism, a 
force that is the greatest scourge of mankind since the 
days of Attila the Hun. 

When united effort has ended the career of Hitler, 
it will be time enough to negotiate about changes in 
Russian law and practice. 


WASHINGTON AND NEW CHURCHES 


ECENTLY the subject of an hour on the radio 
was ‘“‘Washington—A Boom Town.” We 
meditated on that fact as Dr. Brooks discussed 

before a forum class “What Should This Church Be 
Doing in This City?”” The broadcast was interesting, 
and the address was both interesting and illuminating. 
Putting the two together we are moved to ask whether 
there is anywhere in the United States a more promis- 
ing field in which to plant new churches than in the 
District of Columbia and the parts of Maryland and 
Virginia adjacent. 

It is hard for a board of trustees to get trust- 
worthy information about promising fields for new 
work. Such information is hard to come by at the 
best. Scientific surveys take a long time and are ex- 
pensive. If they are not done by Universalists, they 
may lack something that is indispensable. About the 
District of Columbia it is possible to get information 
that is more trustworthy than much of the information 


that comes in. We have a man on the spot who has 
many contacts and many sources of information, and 
who is blessed with cool judgment. Into the area 
around Washington thousands of people are pouring. 
It is doubtful if the boom ever will be deflated. It 
will slow up, but there is likely always to be a city of 
a million within the borders of the district and another 
million near by. If we want to take our gospel to the 
people of Tennessee, Alabama, Texas or Oregon, it is 
a fair question whether we may not get at them ef- 
fectively in the new boom town of Washington. 

When we built the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church we said that, if effectively manned, it 
could be a center of influence for our home missionary 
work. Well, why is not this a good time to see? 

If there are other places that are more promising, 
let us take them instead of Washington by all means. 
We are not a partisan of Washington in this matter. 
It is doubtful if anybody in our Washington church 
would approach this subject in anything but a de- 
tached spirit and with the question in mind as to 
whether the facts warrant the assertions herein made. 

The Mormons have started new branches all over 
Washington. The Christian Scientists have opened 
reading room after reading room until now they have 
eighteen. 

We venture the prediction that our officers, our 
trustees, and especially the members of our Forward 
Together Committee, will give this matter careful 
study. 


THE OVERTURE FROM THE 
CONGREGATIONAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


MONG the recommendations passed unani- 
mously at the last session of the General Con- 
vention was one that authorized the sending of 

delegates to the General Council of the Congrega- 
tional-Christian Churches and the receiving of their 
delegates in our own convention. 

This action followed a recommendation of the 
board of trustees and a recommendation of the general 
superintendent. Just what does it mean? It means 
that at the head of the Congregational-Christian 
churches there is a man named Douglas Horton 
who bears the title of general secretary and minister. 
He is an unusually farsighted leader of churches, and 
a man who is actuated by an unselfish spirit. He is 
of the opinion that back of all movements for unity 
must lie acquaintanceship, friendship, and co-opera- 
tion in all possible ways. He believes that Congre- 
gational, Unitarian and Universalist churches, with a 
common background and history and a common 
faith, have the strongest possible reason for getting 
together, and that they ought to find it out. 

Nothing elaborate is proposed. He merely sug- 
gests getting better acquainted. “It is thought,” he 
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wrote to our convention, “that the various commun- 
ions must come together by a process of growth and 
developing understanding rather than by any sudden 
means.”’ So the first step is the appointment of ecu- 
menical delegates who it is hoped will serve six 
years, attend the General Council and stay through 
the week, and be given the privileges of the floor. 
But the main work of these delegates would be be- 
tween sessions of the General Council, not at it. 
They would meet the delegates of other bodies to 
study ways of co-operating that look toward closer 
affiliation. 

One paragraph in Dr. Horton’s letter was as 
follows: ‘‘I speak not only for myself but for Congre- 
gational Christians in general when I mention the 
peculiar bonds of sympathy which bind Congrega- 
tionalists to Universalists. With most of the other 
communions closer co-operation at the present stage 
of history is for us out of the question, though we shall 
persistently strive for it. To you, however, we who 
have similar spiritual ancestry look as to brethren of 
the same household.”’ 

A similar letter was sent to the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and that body at the May meet- 
ings provided for the appointment of delegates. 

In the past generation there have been several 
attempts to bring Unitarians, Congregationalists and 
Universalists together. We know the history, but do 
not care to go into it. One of the bright and shining 
things that came out of one attempt was the Joint 
Statement of Universalists and Congregationalists 
which laid down the only possible basis of union. 

We are glad to have a letter such as Douglas 
Horton wrote, read at our convention. We are glad 
to see delegates appointed. We ourselves would be 
glad to see these three denominations one denom- 
ination. 


CUBBERLEY AND LORD 


IDE by side their names stand in parallel columns 
of the New York Times, two men well known 
in their respective fields and highly honored, 

Ellwood P. Cubberley, dean emeritus of the Stanford 
School of Education, and Augustus M. Lord, pastor 
emeritus of the First Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Providence. They died the same day. 

Cubberley, through his lectures and textbooks on 
education, was known to school men, and Lord, 
through a service of fifty-four years in the ministry, 
was known to church men and especially to ministers 
and members of the liberal churches. 

Both greatly extended the range of their influ- 
ence by the medium of the printed page. ‘‘Dad”’ 
Cubberley wrote or edited over a hundred textbooks 
on which he received large royalties. Dr. Lord, 
best known for his published sermons and his contri- 
butions to religious journals, wrote also little stories 
and a book of verses. Both men stayed in one spot to 
do their life-work—Cubberley was at Stanford forty- 
three years, Lord was in Providence fifty-one. 

Both retired believing in the causes to which they 
had given their lives, not as many ministers, disheart- 
ened, disillusioned, discouraged. 

When Cubberley gave up teaching in 1933 he 
walked over to the office of the president of the uni- 
versity and turned over to him “a little pin money,” 
as he called it, $548,000 which he had earned by 
royalties and investments. It was used for an educa- 
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tion building which he would not permit to be called 
the Cubberley building. Last June Dr. Cubberley 
gave $50,000 to the university to purchase books for 
the School of Education, and also he turned over his 
own library. 

Dr. Lord also was a public-spirited citizen, giving 
his time for work as a trustee of the Providence 
Public Library, the Providence Atheneum, the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, the Rhode Island School of 
Design, and other great public service institutions. 

One of these men worked in the field of education 
and the other in the field of religion, but with any true 
definition of religion and education, we can say that 
each rendered service in the special field of the other. 

Both men had some connection with the Unitarian 
churches, for David Starr Jordan was Dr. Cubberley’s 
most intimate friend and camping companion, and 
Augustus M. Lord was a distinguished figure in the 
Unitarian fellowship. 

Such men keep alive our faith, not only in the 
innate dignity and worth of the individual, but in the 
methods of education and moral suasion by which free 
men are impelled to choose the upward way. 


WE LEFT DENVER OUT 


VEN Jove nods. The most perfect reporting 
slips. This infallible Christian Leader tells 
about the Tufts Convention, puts in the vinegar 

with the sugar, and then leaves out a pertinent fact 
about a lovely city high up on a plateau in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Denver wants the next session of the General 
Convention. Rev. Roger D. Bosworth of Atlanta, 
who carries both the degree of doctor of theology 
and a bricklayer’s union card, tells us so in the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

I want, without any implication that blame or 
intent was involved, to indicate the omission of Denver, 
Col., in the list of prospective sites for the 1948 conven- 
tion. There were over twenty votes in favor of having 
the convention there. 

May I speak also a word on behalf of Denver and 
the Universalist church there? Denver is an ideal 
convention city with excellent hotels, reasonable con- 
vention rates, civic and natural beauty in abundance. 
There are superhighways coming in from every direc- 
tion. By train it is just sixteen hours from Chicago. 
The Universalist church of Denver is on its feet with a 
full-time minister and a lively program. The people 
there would consider it an honor to have the convention, 
and it would help a church that has known difficulties 
on the way back up. And, too, it would be a grand ex- 
perience for those of us who expect to see Indians west 
of State Street, Chicago! 


SHALL WE HAVE PEACE WITH JAPAN 
ITH Germany fighting us on one coast, we do 
\V \) not want war with Japan on the other coast. 
We do not want war for strategic reasons 
and we do not want war for moral reasons. But if 
war can be avoided only by throwing China to the 
dogs, then we do not want to avoid it. 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Unless unity comes from believing together some- 
thing infinitely precious, it is a weak and fragile 
thing. Artificial unities go overboard. A real faith 
unites. 
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From Visions to Investments 
Brainard F. Gibbons 


OUNG LEGS and carefree hearts now bound 
lightly up and down the steps of the Hill at 
Tufts College where but recently we painfully 
labored, puffing resentfully over the toll which time 
had taken. No doubt the walls of Goddard Chapel 
and Cousens Gym resound with student football 
songs and fight cheers as the lofty oratory and ardent 
debate of the United Universalist Convention of 
1941 echo away into soundless infinity. 

Though the delegates are gone and the convention 
is history, a dominant note struck at Tufts may well 
rise in rapid crescendo to drown out all others of the 
denomination. It behooves us, then, to appraise this 
tone so stridently sounded that its place and value in 
Universalist harmony may be determined. 

Contrasts are enlightening. Two years ago we 
convened in Washington shortly after the war clouds 
had broken to deluge the world with cruelty and cata- 
clysmic change. In spite of that dampening atmos- 
phere, the fires of spiritual conviction and enthusiasm 
burned brightly, and with new hands working the 
bellows the flames roared higher than in many a year. 
We basked in the warmth of our rich heritage, glowed 
in a deeper appreciation of our unique mission, and 
in a white heat of determination and high resolve, 
adopted a Four-Point, Four-Year Forward Together 
Program of denominational expansion and unification, 
involving an all-out expenditure of energy and time, 
of capital and current funds. 

Standing there in the Mayflower ballroom, shoul- 
der to shoulder, eager to go forward together, the 
clouds of fear, inertia and discord dissolved, and we 
saw the glistening peaks of a divine goal rearing 
heavenward, beckoning and challenging us—a glorious 
vision of human possibilities. That was a moment to 
cherish! 

Then, within two short years, came Tufts! Meet- 
ing in the shadow of financial deficits thrown by the 
treasurer’s article on “The Financial Condition of the 
Convention,’”’ which article reappeared in pamphlet 
form for distribution to everyone present, the dele- 
gates never emerged from that countinghouse gloom. 
Somehow, the bookkeeper’s red ink tinged every 
recommendation and resolution there written. Truly, 
from Washington to Tufts the emphasis shifted from 
vision of our mission in society to investment of our 
money. 

No question is here raised of both the duty and 
propriety of fiscal officials in presenting financial facts 
to our constituency forcefully and opportunely. Until 
some more effective means be found, the church must 
pursue its spiritual business in a material world and 
with due regard for the practical matters involved. 
Accountants, bankers, lawyers—treasurers generally— 
are charged by society to balance, guard and preserve 
its physical resources, of which money is but the ac- 
cepted measure. It is only natural for such people to 
judge everything by what is found on a financial 
balance sheet. Surplus, success! Deficit, failure! 
And they govern themselves, and advise others, ac- 
- cordingly. 

Any organization is fortunate in receiving such 
candid and timely advice concerning its finances as 
has been ours. But when a church, supposedly com- 


mitted to spiritual values as its raison d'etre, its sole 
excuse for existing, appears to accept calmly the 
standards of Wall Street, submits to a dictatorship 
of debits and credits, it is time to raise some serious 
questions. We reiterate that it is not a question of the 
advice, which seems quite in order, rather it is a ques- 


_ tion of our reaction to that advice, which seems wholly 


wrong. 

An observing man of a bygone day wrote these 
telling lines: “There are not a few who believe in no 
God but Mammon, no devil but the absence of Gold, 
no damnation but being poor, and no hell but an empty 
purse; and not a few of their descendants are living 
still.” Those words might have been written of Uni- 
versalists in convention at Tufts. It is sad enough 
when individuals are deaf to all the music of life but 
the rasping ring of the cash register. It is calamitous 
when a religious body is blind to all assets but those 
to be counted in the till. 

When we gaze goggle-eyed at ‘Unrestricted 
Funds’’ belonging to the General Convention nearing a 
half million dollars and at “Segregated Funds” ap- 
proaching a million dollars, mentally plunging our 
hands into a mass of gold coins with miserly glee; 
when we cackle proudly over an investment portfolio 
of stocks and bonds yielding around 4.85 per cent 
and realty producing about 8 per cent, and would 
restrict our “‘Unrestricted Funds’ to that type of in- 
vestment; when our prime objective seems to be the 
conservation of financial assets at whatever cost to 
spiritual aspirations; and when nothing seems so 
deadly as the loss of a dollar—then we have come dan- 
gerously close to the point “where wealth accumulates 
and men decay.” 

It is most embarrassing that these things need to 
be said to Universalists who have avowed their faith, 
not in the supreme worth of gilt-edged securities, but 
in the “supreme worth of every human personality.” 
Certainly, of all people, we should appreciate that 
there are other forms of investment besides stocks, 
bonds and real estate—investments bringing far 
greater return than any income entered on a financial 
statement. Into every balance sheet Universalists 
should put those intangible assets, those indefinable 
spiritual values, which more than wipe out any capital 
depreciation. To be sure, let us have the true state of 
our finances, but let “‘men of good will and sacrificial 
spirit” interpret the figures in relation to the worth of 
human souls. 

At the moment a hundred dollars of our General 
Convention’s capital investment produces only $4.85 
a year from securities or $8.00 a year from real estate. 
True, that income may be ours to use for a hundred 
years, or more. Then, again, the investment produc- 
ing it may become worthless next year, or tomorrow, 
and we’ll have nothing. The same hundred dollars 
expended now to meet a pressing need might bring 
benefits beyond calculation. Used in spreading our 
doctrines it might create not only additional centers 
of Universalism, but it might discover and develop 
a new prophet of our faith. That hundred dollars 
might save a struggling church and the human be- 
ings composing it. Spent at the Suffolk School, it 
might nurture a Booker T. Washington, in Japan a 
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Kagawa, at Friendly House an Abraham Lincoln. 
And who would say that the money was wasted if it 
brought to just one crushed, obscure individual a 
healing vision of divine love and personal worth? 

We cannot adequately answer this complaint on 
the ground that the delegates at Tufts adopted a 
budget showing an anticipated deficit of almost six- 
teen thousand dollars, pointing to that act as a noble 
sacrifice of capital especially commendable in view of 
the fact that the General Convention has spent more 
than it has received in eight of the last ten years. 
Deeds are generous, sacrifices are noble, only in rela- 
tion to the needs that call them forth and the re- 
sources of those that perform them. There is little 
merit in giving a penny where a dollar is needed—and 
we have the dollar! 

Indeed, in relation to the crying needs of the 
world today, for what this denomination has to offer 
we adopted a penny-pinching budget, ample though 
it may be from the standpoint of strict finance. Grop- 
ing in the subterranean vaults of hoarded wealth, we 
have lost our glorious vision of things to be done. We 
count our dollars first and do only the deeds they will 
buy, instead of first counting the deeds that ought to 
be done and raising the dollars to do them. Our 
spiritual interest is bounded by the interest received 
from invested funds, ordinary church quotas and 
other customary income. Many fine words were 
spoken and recommendations made at Tufts about 
raising funds to wipe out the deficit and to carry on 
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: 
worth-while projects outside the budget, but no effort 
was made to do anything about it. No concrete plan 
was even offered. We didn’t lift a financial finger at 
Tufts to match the spiritual lift of Washington. 

Why can’t sixty-seven thousand Universalists 
raise fifty thousand dollars in four years in order to 
go forward together? Less than twenty-five cents 
apiecea year! Why can’t we, in addition, raise sixteen 
thousand dollars to forestall this anticipated deficit 
in the budget? The answer is that there is no reason 
why we can’t. We can—and easily!—if we step out 
from behind these barriers of investment, forsake their 
false security and dig in on our own—if we leave the 
shadows of financial deficits and walk in the sunlight 
of spiritual inspiration, catching again the vision of 
our mission in the world. Then the padlock will 
come off the pocketbooks! 

We erred in allowing a note of practicality to 
drown out that of spirituality. Both have a neces- 
sary place in organized Universalism if it is to function 
effectively in society as presently constituted. With 
patience and wisdom we must put the proper emphasis 
on these two extremes, practicality and spirituality. 
We must learn to blend these seemingly discordant 
notes in harmony that we go forward together to that 
happy, useful state, envisioned by the prophet Joel, 
in which our old men may dream their dreams and 
our young men, including all the young in spirit, may 
have their visions. For, “where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” 


Is Civilization at Stake? 


V — Civilization and Feminism 
Ralph Albertson 


NE of the outstanding phases of our civilization 
is the lofty and free status of women. In the 
past century the women of the West have at- 

tained an equality with men unknown before this or 
elsewhere in the world. The feminine principle of life 
has come to a recognition of importance and power in 
our civilization that need not be taken as presaging 
the dominance of women, as some German writers 
say, but that is correctly expressed by the good word 
equality. Within the scope of this culture that we 
now defend, women have won economic equality, 
political equality, educational equality, equality in all 
the personal freedoms guaranteed in our Bill of Rights, 
and, so far as the law is concerned, sex equality in 
matters of sex. This equality, however, is not quite 
the exact substance of the matter. Russian Com- 
munism has set up sex equality even more formally 
than we have, but it is to be doubted if, except in 
theory, the Russians -have woven the feminist prin- 
ciple into the fabric of their organic lives as we have. 
For feminism is a principle of life rather than a mere 
sentiment based on sex differentiation. It is a quality 
to be found in civilized men as well as in civilized 
women, and it is notably absent from some women. 
Still it is a quality of mind and character which is in- 
stinctive in women and without which there could 
have been neither culture nor evolutionary progress 
nor survival for the human race. 

In the West we discovered not only the struggle 

for existence but also the struggle for the existence 


of others, giving it not only a place in our philos= 
ophy alongside Darwin, but also a stronghold in our 
political economy, providing that they that are 
strong must bear the burdens of the weak. So that 
our Civilization has not been at heart one of force and 
egotistic brutality, but our force has been tempered by 
love, the feminist principle, a genuine regard for the 
rights of others, and even the mother principle of a 
passionate devotion to the lives and happiness of 
others. There has to be at least some altruism in the 
feminist principle, the struggle for the existence of 
others, and this is markedly true of the feminism of 
the West. Naturally, this feministic principle of life 
and society has reached its highest development in 
this Western world, where the rights and dignity of 
the individual have had their greatest recognition and 
protection, where women have been free to choose as 
they never were before, where men have chosen kind- 
ness as their motive rather than brutality, and where 
more genuine altruism can be seen in human action 
than history records. 

The word “‘feminism”’ is used here instead of the 
word “altruism” because the Germans have used it so 
prominently in their attacks on the decencies of civil- 
ized life, and it is well that we should know that we 
are discussing the same thing. 

When we examine our way of life in its relation 
to other ways of life, we find it marked by contrast 
with a thousand practices and customs that stem from 
the feminist principle. These gentle customs are to be 
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found in services to childhood, in the care of the sick 
and infirm, in the sacredness of human life, in the pro- 
tection given to delinquents and criminals, in for- 
giveness, in service, in charity. Strong men with us 
devote their lives to ministry and to healing, and we 
esteem such lives in the highest honor. 

We have our military men and we honor them, 
but it isa secant honor as compared with our enthusiasm 
for our healers, our philanthropists, our educators, 
our uplifters, and our heroes of peace. These are both 
women and men. Their works are achievements of 
beneficence and mercy. We are proud of them. If 
Hitler forces us into war and makes us fight, we shall 
undoubtedly lose this aspect of our civilization and 
revert to barbarism, Hitlerian barbarism, at least in a 
measure and for a time. We shall fight, and swash- 
buckle, and bluster, and boast, and strut, and goose- 
step, and fight some more. We shall be antifeminist, 
and this will all be a reversion from Western civiliza- 
tion to barbarism. We can be forced to lose the beauty 
and grace and happiness and spiritual strength of 
feminism, but with it we shall also lose the soul of our 
civilization. 

Feminism in Nazi usage has come to be oppro- 
brious, a word of offense. It denotes weakness and 
degeneracy, lack of character, absence of virtue. 
Virtue in Nazidom is masculinity, brute force. Virtue 
in women, when it is allowed, is just that—mascu- 
linity, brute force. Any feminism is effeminacy. The 
Nazis miss entirely the refinement and nobility of 
feminism. The only moral force they recognize is 
fear, and terror. Brute force is supreme both in theory 
and practice. There is no honor for honor. Honor, 
loyalty, truthfulness, pity, and love are not virtues. 
They are weaknesses, qualities of women, shameful in 
men. 
Now the very opposite of this is true of our 
Western civilization. Not only do the Christian vir- 
tues obtain among us, they are our highest and proud- 
est achievement. It is of the substance of our civili- 
zation that our most honored statesman facing the 
issues of a great civil war could dedicate himself to 
binding up the wounds of the conflict with malice 
toward none and with charity for all. This sort of 
feminism is despised by Hitler. It is adored by 
America. 

Our Nazi contemporaries do not like this in us. 
They have had much to say about it. ‘They believe 
America to be a feminist country, its manhood gone.” 
And te their thinking the ‘‘manhood”’ would be neces- 
sarily gone since it could express itself only in the ap- 
plication of brute force to other human beings. Hence 
“America is helpless and crumbling into decay under 
feminism and sterility.”’ Nazi writers declare that 
women dominate the men of America, that men can- 
not even get justice in the courts, that American men 
are ridiculously inadequate to deal with women, and 
that the United States is honeycombed and largely 
paralyzed by feminism. 

It would be a waste of space here to enlarge upon 
the attitude of the Nazi writers and their German an- 
tecedents upon this subject of feminism. American 
readers are familiar enough with the attitude of 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer toward women. The 
newer writers, Spengler, Chamberlain, Colin Ross, 
Alfred Rosenberg, Haushofer, Banse, Hans Kiderlen 
and Hitler himself, are not different except perhaps 
narrower in their masculinity and more consciously 
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untruthful in their specifications. The supreme posi- 
tion of the gentler virtues in our Western civilization 
calls forth their scorn and vituperation. Their favorite 
word for the gentler virtues is degeneration. Chris- 
tianity is the religion of women and degenerates. 
Children must be protected from Christianity be- 
cause it ‘“‘devitalizes’”’ them. 

What we are calling feminism here is, as we have 
said, another case of the equality of unequal things; 
it is the altruistic, social, mother-love principle in 
human conduct, and it is the highest standard of ethics 
that the human race knows. It is too high for the 
world of 1941. But it was not too high for 1920. 
For in 1920 America was willing to feed Europe, to 
finance Germany and Austria. If she had also been 
willing to contaminate her skirts a little with the 
affairs of Europe, accepting the spiteful bitterness of 
Clemenceau, the self-righteousness of Lloyd George, 
the pathetic need of Orlando, and the humiliation of 
Germany as her responsibility, her business, her 
affair, as this high standard of ethics prompted her to 
do, there would never have been this Fascist-Nazi 
plague and this serious threat to Western civilization. 
What we could have done in 1920, however, we can- 
not do in 1941. Not that principles change, but op- 
portunities do change. That opportunity is gone. 
The day when all Europe called to America for lead- 
ership is gone. 

In that day it is quite possible, even probable, 
that Germany would have accepted American leader- 
ship, would have become a part of Western civiliza- 
tion, would have questioned the stupidities of Gobi- 
neau and the brutalities of Nietzsche, and that Ger- 
man youth would have been reared with the Chris- 
tian ethic in their souls. A few men in the United 
States Senate prevented this. We can thank them 
for Hitler, and for much that is yet to follow before 
this new war is over. 

We may, however, project our imaginations to a 
time when this present war will be over. There may 
be a German victory and an end to these elements in 
Western civilization which are most precious to us. 
There certainly would be an end to the “grace, mercy 
and peace’? which women have embodied and which 
have come to crown a Christian manhood. But if a 
German victory can be averted and the West goes 
forward to a riper civilization in the predictable fu- 
ture, we may be sure that the greatest immediate 
progress will be made along these lines of feminism, 
humanism, charity, high spiritual character. 

Benjamin Kidd, a prominent English philosopher, 
writing at the end of the last war, said: 

“Tt is not in the fighting male of the race; it is in 
woman that we have the future center of power in 
civilization. . . . It is woman who, by the necessities 
of her being, has carried within her nature from the 


‘beginning in its highest potentialities the ruling 


principle of this new era of power. By her history in 
evolution, by her function in relation to man, by her 
position in relation to the future generation, woman 
has ever been the center of fruition in the future as 
contrasted with man. The driving principle of 
woman’s nature at all its highest levels has always 
been by pure psychological necessity the subjugation 
of the present with all its imperious demands to a 
meaning beyond herself and beyond all visible in- 
terests in the present. . . . She is the creature to 
whom the race is more than the individual, the being 
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to whom the future is greater than the present... . 
She is the enemy to be dreaded, more than any other, 
by the strong man who acknowledges no authority 
but his own will and no morality but his own advan- 
tage.” 

If, then, we attempt to look into the future with 
hopeful eyes, believing in progress, believing in good, 
we shall see an increase in feminism, in the gentle arts, 
in the Christian virtues. 

It is a fundamental tenet of the Western world 
that a finer civilization can be built by love than by 
the application of brute force and terror to human 
beings. This by definition of its enemies is feminism, 
and we hail it as a foundation stone of that civiliza- 
tion which we hope Hitler cannot utterly destroy, but 
which he already has destroyed in its higher and 
better elements throughout western Europe. 


The Weeds 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


CANNOT boast about my garden, for I did not 
make it. Someone else takes care of the flowers, 
and I do some weeding now and then. Beyond 

the garden are deep thickets and flowering meadows, 
and still farther away are the winding river and the 
marshes, covered with mysterious golden mists in the 
evening. At the mouth of the little river are the islands 
and waters of Boston Harbor, where the big ships go 
to and fro. 

When I go out to work in the garden, I attack the 
weeds. At the beginning of the spring I knew my 
weeds. They sprang up everywhere—eager, spreading, 
thrusting weeds—behaving as though the whole gar- 
den were for them. Somehow those swift and saucy 
weeds stirred anger in my heart, although my most 
loving friends say I am slow to wrath. I became 
really bitter about the weeds. I got up early and 
weeded. I went out late and weeded. Even in my 
dreams I weeded. If I went away for a day, I felt that 
the weeds were stealing a march on me. I thought of 
all visitors to the house as possible weeders; but they 
never were. Many people will eat one’s cakes and 
drink one’s tea, but they never offer to help with 
weeding. 

So, you see, I was all worked up about weeds. I 
would bend over them and wrench out their roots. I 
would twist their necks and fling them into my basket. 
About me the spring blossomed, but I was always 
bent at my weeding. Above me the birds sang, but I 
was busy weeding. I saw hardly anything in my gar- 
den but weeds. 

Then one day I overhead somebody talking in 
my garden: ‘‘Yes,” said the voice, “the peonies are 
ready to burst, the white roses are coming out, and 
the poppies are beginning to flame. Our lupins blos- 
somed early, and before them the tulips were splen- 
did.@ 

I listened and repeated to myself: “‘Peonies ... 
roses... poppies... lupins .. . tulips!’ 

I stole out into the garden. I lifted my eyes from 
the weeds and possible weeds, and I saw roses like the 
delicate cheeks of little angels, and poppies putting 
out their tongues at me, and the long straight lupins, 
which seemed like sentinels in blue, standing erect as 
guides for a poor blind gardener. The tulips by that 
time had gone. 
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I wandered around. The scent of the roses stole 
over the garden. The peonies were stirring into their 
gorgeous full blossom. And in my heart I told myself 
this: It is good to weed, to work about your weeds and 
to uproot weeds everywhere. But it is very foolish to 
lose all the beauty of the world by looking all the time 
at nothing but the weeds. 


The Murray Centennial — 
Gloucester, Mass., 1870 
Henry C. L. Haskell* 


The changing days fly swiftly by, 
The moments vanish fast, 
Till month, and year, and century 
Are numbered with the past. 


By Gloucester’s shore Atlantic’s flood 
Sweeps on in ebb and flow, 

As when beside it Murray stood 
Long years and years ago. 


And while the ever restless sea 
Her rugged coast-line laves, 

Her white sails glimmer white and free 
Across the azure waves. 


And in and out a stalwart throng 
The fishers come and go, 
And still the breakers break along 
tage Head and Norman’s Woe. 


And still the headlands raise in air 
Their rough gray fronts of stone; 

Her inland hills and vales are fair, 
With pleasant forests strewn, 


Where, when through summer’s leafy bar 
The sunshine deeply shines, 

Her “White Magnolia blossoms star 
The twilight of the pines.” 


Now hundreds in these pleasant ways 
Beside Atlantic’s shore 

Will tread these mellow autumn days 
Where Murray trod of yore, 


And where the wind of Autumn swells 
With soft and gentle tones 

About the granite shaft that tells 
The rest of Father Jones. 


Today we feel through all our land, 
The seed by Murray sown, 

From east to west, on every hand, 
A rich increase has shown. 


And so with trusting hearts each day, 
With earnest faith in God, 

May meeting thousands keep the way 
In which our fathers trod. 


God knows who strive with prayerful hope 
To keep their armor bright, 

He gives them strength with storms to cope, 
And leads them to the right. 


*Rev. Henry C. L. Haskell, a lifelong Universalist, was liv- 
ing in Gloucester in 1870. His daughter, to whom we are indebted 
for this contribution, Mrs. Edith L. Haskell Bray, resides at 603 
North Lafayette’Park Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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But if the heart be faint and weak 
When sorrow’s clouds betide, 

To each and all who truly seek 
His gates are open wide. 


And so we think these Autumn days, 
Though fair the landscape be, 

Of other lands beyond our gaze 
Across another sea. 


From eastern wave to prairie fair, 
The same bright sunbeams fall, 

An emblem of that loving care, 
In all and over all. 


Susquehanna Association Convenes 
Henry W. Felton 


AS part of the program of the 107th annual sessions of the 

Susquehanna Association of Universalist Churches, the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant faiths were represented at a 
community religious service held in the Universalist church in 
Brooklyn, Pa., Rev. John E. Wood, pastor. 

“You and I and Tomorrow’”’ was the theme of the conven- 
tion. Speakers included Peter T. Campon, Binghamton, N. Y., 
a Catholic, who came to this country as an Italian immigrant 
and who frequently addresses church groups of various denomina- 
tions; Charles Berilla, principal of the Brooklyn High School; 
William S. Tiffany, Eastern Pennsylvania manager of the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company; U. G. Baker, editor of the 
Evening Transcript, Susquehanna, Pa.; and Rev. Philip H. 
Steinmetz, rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Montrose, Pa. 

Rev. R. D. Taylor, pastor of the First Universalist Church of 
Binghamton, spoke on ‘“‘Religious Education.” 

In a stirring appeal for tolerance and understanding of our 
foreign-born population, Mr. Campon, the second speaker, said: 
“‘We should be humbly grateful for living in a wonderful country 
where millions of free people enjoy life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. These millions have come from every corner of the 
earth, either coming by themselves or by reason of their ances- 
tors’ migration, but regardless of when or what type of craft we 
came over on, we are now in the same boat. Let us be careful 
not to rock it, but let us throw overboard such excess ballast as 
Fifth Columnists and other subversive forces seeking to under- 
mine our national unity.’ 

“The preservation of our American democracy,’ said Mr. 
Campon, “‘is of serious concern to our American people, and while 
democracy in other parts of the world has been dealt vital blows, 
the best way to preserve it in our beloved America is to make it 
work by practicing it in the home, the church, the schools, and 
in the community, because, after all, Americanism is not so much 
something we inherit at birth as it is an attitude of mind. It is 
the way we look at exalted and worth-while things, and properly 
exemplify them, that makes us truly American, and Ameri- 
canism, too, is like charity—it begins at home. 

“For many years, I have endeavored to interpret American 
ideals and sympathies to foreign-born and even to native-born 
citizens who may have no understanding of our American history, 
traditions, institutions, games, sports, and everything that is 
American, and I conclude in the words of the greatest Apostle of 
Peace and Good Will—him of Galilee—in his parable of the 
Good Samaritan, ‘Go thou and do likewise.’ ”’ 

Along with Campon, the other speakers placed emphasis 
upon the duty of every American citizen, in facing his own and 
his country’s future, to practice optimism and courage, to accept 
the responsibility of work, to support his government, to accept 
the primacy of religion and the spiritual life. 

At the evening service, Rev. A. Lynn Booth, pastor of the 
John Raymond Memorial Church of Scranton, preached the oc- 
casional sermon, “‘More than We Ask or Think.”’” A communion 
service followed. j 

Officers re-elected for another year are: Henry W. Felton, 
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Montrose, president; F. C. Wademan, Scranton, vice-president; 
Mrs. Lillian Smith, Brooklyn, secretary; Miss Agnes L. Nicol, 
Scranton, treasurer. 

The 1942 sessions of the association will be held in the Ray- 
mond Memorial Church of Scranton. 


Vermont and Quebec Convention 


HE one hundred and eighth annual session of the Vermont 

and Quebec Universalist Unitarian Convention, auxiliary 

and allied societies, associations and convention church units, 

was held in the First Church in Barre, Vt., Friday and Saturday, 

October 3 and 4. The membership of the convention was seventy. 

Members of the Wider Quaker Fellowship also were present. 
As many more were visitors. 

There were sessions of business Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day morning, a banquet Friday evening, a Quaker communion 
service Saturday and a conference period for discussion of spirit- 
ual and social issues. 

The speakers at the banquet, in Hotel Barre, were Rev. Leslie 
D. Schaffer, Philadelphia, secretary of the American Friends 
Fellowship Council, and Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, Boston, 
leader of the Community Church of Boston. The subject was 
“Liberalism in Social Action,” the first speaker treating it “as a 
Quaker sees it,’ and the second “as a Unitarian Universalist 
understands it.’”’ There was a presentation of questions of the 
day and a question period. The speakers were both present the 
next day when the teaching and technique of liberalism were 
considered. 

Officers elected were: President, Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, God- 
dard College; vice-president, Rev. Raymond M. Scott, Rutland; 
treasurer, George A. Perry, Springfield; trustee, Rev. Skillman 
E. Myers, Burlington; fellowship committee, Hon. Alfred H. 
Heininger, Burlington, Mrs. Nina Larkin Fuller, Rutland, Rev. 
Gerald R. FitzPatrick, Montpelier, Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller, 
Montpelier, and Rey. Clifford R. Stetson, Derby Line. 

The superintendent had recommended that so far as possible, 
and as in the past, co-operation be given to general work with 
the general superintendent on democratic lines, and the report 
was approved. The matter will be taken care of by the board. 
Memorial resolutions were passed, by standing vote and in silent 
prayer, in respect for the life and work of Trustee Walter J. 
Coates and Rev. Eugene L. Conklin. Votes were taken in favor 
of observance of the John Murray bicentennial and in favor of 
a Thomas Paine Memorial stamp by the federal government. 
Everett H. Bridgman, A. B., Hardwick, of the convention 
church, was chairman of the committee on resolutions, and Rev. 
Gerald R. FitzPatrick, Montpelier, was chairman of the com- 
mittee on official reports and recommendations. New ministers 
present were: Rev. Clifford R. Stetson of Derby Line, Rev. Duane 
Kelly Lyon of Woodstock and Rev. R. W. Hurlburt of Stowe. 
Ralph M. Tobin, chairman of the board of trustees of the 
local parish, welcomed the delegates and visitors at the ban- 
quet, which was largely attended. 

Rev. Clifford R. Stetson was speaker at the joint session of 
the Unitarian Universalist Women’s Association and the Church 
School Association. The death of Mrs. Leo Clerici, a vice- 
president of the former body, was noted with memorial words 
and prayer. The same officers were chosen for the following year. 

The invitation of the Church of the Messiah in St. Johns- 
bury to meet there for the 1942 session was accepted. 


PEC. 


IT WOULD HELP THE LEADER TOO 


Dear Brother Pastor, why not send in a nice list of new sub- 
scribers from your church or churches? It will be an advantage 
to both you and your people and it will help the Advocate. We 
ask no help to secure renewals. This takes care of itself. But 
assistance is needed to secure new subscribers. Will you give 
this a bit of your time and effort? Thank you for your good work. 
— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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My N eighbors in Yugoslavia 
Charles G. Girelius 


I have discovered a neighbor of mine in Yugoslavia. 

He is a man I have never met, nor do I know his family; 

I cannot give his name, nor the place where he lives and 
works; 

I have not been in his country and I know little about 
his people. 

But I know that he is a human being, a brother, a child 
of our common Infinite Father; 

He is Everyman, and I have neighbors like him in all 
countries. 

My neighbor is in trouble now, for ruthless enemies 

Have overrun his country and they have burned his 
house, 

They have stolen his cow and they have taken away his 
freedom, 

And his children no longer have good food to eat. 

But here I am, living in comfort far from Yugoslavia, 

In a country uninvaded by foes, a free nation still, 

A strong nation able to defend herself, should foes in- 
trude, 

And we could hide ourselves behind safe protection. 

But I am concerned for my neighbor in that distant 
country, 

For the cruelties he has suffered I am suffering too; 

The children of his country are as my children, it mat- 
ters not where they live; 

No enemy can rob them and kill them and I not be hurt. 

We are knit together in close fellowship, we inhabitants 
of the world; 

We are one, in God’s Fatherly name we are one! 


As the Hornell-Herald Sees It 


The able editorial following was written by Roger Winship 
Stuart, an editor of The Hornell- Herald, Hornell, N. Y. The 
Christian Leader is glad to think that it could furnish a text for 


‘such clear, incisive writing. 
The Editor. 


Blessed Be Disagreement 


The text for the following discussion—as our pastor would 
‘say—is from an editorial in last week’s issue of The Christian 
Leader, a Universalist journal: 

“Blessed be agreement, for it is heart-warming and strength- 
_ ening, but blessed be disagreement, opposition and controversy, 
for they often bring light; they are signs of life, and they point 
out an environment in which they are possible.” 

Perhaps it seems strange to seek a text for a political article 
in a church publication’s editorial; but the fact is, the writer 
idid not seek it: the words leaped at me as I was idly turning the 
pages of the paper, which had been loaned by a friend. ‘‘Blessed 
be disagreement.” Surely, this is a beatitude worthy of adop- 
tion by all Americans, regardless of church affiliation or party 
membership. 

The unfortunate thing is that too few of us take such teach- 
ing seriously. Too many of our leaders, intoxicated, perhaps, with 
their own importance, can brook no disagreement. They are the 
leaders, are they not? Naturally, then, their ideas, their opinions 
and their conceptions are right; all others are wrong. So they 
think. 

Of course, it does not require a particularly keen student of 
history to appreciate the fact that such thinking is very bad for 
democracy. Democracy—living, progressive democracy—thrives 
on disagreements. How but through disagreement and debate 
could we have had produced for us that great charter of liberty, 
that marvelous outline of government, the Constitution of the 
United States? Men talked and argued, compromised and ex- 
changed views, for many trying days before ever the Constitu- 
tion came into being. Suppose one man’s ideas, or one group’s, 
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had prevailed from the start; the chances are that you and I, © 
today, would be living under a vastly different form of govern- 
ment than that which, thank Providence, we can still call ours. 

No matter what the crisis, no matter how serious the emer- 
gency, it is never so serious as to necessitate doing away with the 
right to disagree or to forbid free expression of opinion. Harold 
Ickes may be the federal oil co-ordinator in addition to occupying 
an important position in the President’s cabinet, but he is simply 
Harold Ickes, one lone man with one man’s brain. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt may be chief executive of the United States, but he 
is a mere human being with the limitations to which all humans 
are subject. 

What the writer is trying to say is this: Let us accord our 
officials all the respect and support to which they are entitled, 
but let us also pause to give a hearing to those who disagree with 
them. Let us—yes, even in this time of unlimited national 
emergency—examine the opinions and the ideas of all sides, and 
let us be ever ready to express our own opinions on any and all 
subjects. 

Thus shall democracy live. Thus shall we learn the truth 
that disagreement is, indeed, blessed. 


THE BANTU’S PHILOSOPHY 


Thompson Seton and the late Dan Crawford of African 
fame were seated together at a London dinner where these two 
stories were told, as recorded in The Christian Herald: ‘‘Thompson 
Seton told a story of an old Red Indian to whom he showed the 
wonders of New York, and who on leaving for his reservation 
said, ‘We have no bridges to span over great rivers, no great white 
ways to spoil the darkness of our nights, no trains under the land 
and over the land, but we, Mr. Thompson Seton, we have peace 
of mind.’ Dan Crawford enjoyed the story, and then told us of a 
Bantu who sat with him one night in his African hut and listened 
to Crawford’s catalogue of the wonders of England, of water from 
taps, electric lights, and big ships and railway trains. When the 
inventory was completed, the Bantu slowly and gravely said, 
‘Well, Mr. Crawford, you know, to be better off is not to be 
better.’ ’’ It is next to impossible for us Americans to learn the 
wisdom that is bound up in the old Bantu’s philosophy. The 
things that we have cannot take the place of what we are.— 
North Carolina Christian Advocate. 


SATISFYING CURIOSITY 


It has been said that curiosity once killed a cat—and we are 
yet curious to know what it was that the cat was trying to find 
out. But curiosity has done more than kill a cat, as the following 
quips will show: 

A man rocked a boat to see if it would tip. It did. 

A laborer stepped on a nail to see if it would go through his 
shoe. It did. 

A man looked into the gun to see if it was loaded. It was. 

A woman looked into a patent medicine booklet to see if she 
was sick. She was. 

Last June a helper smelled escaping gas and lit a piece of oil 
waste to find the leak. He found it. 

A young girl kept late hours to see if it really would injure 
her office work. And it did. 

A young man tried drinking to see if it would make him be- 
have like a fool. It did.—Religious Telescope. 


MAKING IT REALISTIC 

White preachers could get pointers from their colored breth- 
ren in the pulpit, particularly in their realistic way of setting 
forth certain salient truths. Here is an example: 

A colored preacher was trying to explain the fury of Hades 
to his congregation. 

“You all has seen molten iron runnin’ out from a furnace, 
ain’t you?” he asked. 

The congregation said it had. 

“Well,’’ the preacher continued, “‘dey uses dat stuff fo’ ice 
cream in de place I’m talkin’ ’bout.’”’—Religious Telescope. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MORE ABOUT THE MISTAKES MADE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Will you kindly publish the following: 
An open letter to the board of trustees of the 
Universalist Church. 


I wish to ask a question. Has it become the policy of the 
Universalist Church not to raise money on the floor of the con- 
vention? Ifso, why? If not, why was it not done at this con- 
vention? Was it simply because in the good old muddled Uni- 
versalist way it was nobody’s business, and so the opportunity 
went by default. For it was an opportunity to raise several 
thousand dollars which will now have to be done by the slow 
method of correspondence, and to engender the enthusiasm that 
such an occasion always does. 

There was one young man who offered to do two days’ 
manual Jabor and contribute his earnings. He didn’t get so 
much as a word of appreciation. If his devotion to his church 
is great enough he will do it anyway, but I for one could scarce 
blame him if he gave up in disgust. There was Mr. Stevens of 
Hartford, who tried his best to be allowed to contribute $50. 
All he got was to be told that he was out of order. There were 
others on their feet making offers and suggestions, but nobody 
was allowed to do anything about it. 

The same thing happened at Washington two years ago. 
We were all fired by the enthusiasm and devotion of our new, 
young general superintendent. It was a great moment for great 
things. Oh yes, there were pledge cards there and people were 
asked to come and get them. Did you ever know people to rush 
to get pledge cards? Some of us suggested that they be dis- 
tributed, and they were, but there was no “sales talk,’’ to use 
the term of the day. A friend of mine found her pledge card 
lying on a chair and picked it up herself. But some of them must 
have been collected, because I pledged $100.00 and later received 
a notice that my pledge of $1.00 was due. I sent in my check 
and letter intended to be humorous in which I said that I knew 
my writing was bad, but that it was the first time anybody had 
ever mistaken $100.00 for $1.00. I never had an answer to my 
letter. That would not have happened if Dr. Cummins had not 
been away on one of his trips. Somehow I didn’t feel nearly as 
interested in my next year’s pledge. 

It is this kind of easygoing way of doing and not doing things 
that the general superintendent is combating. He is getting 
pushed around plenty, but if he can hold on and the younger men 
and women will continue to support him, and we older ones can 
be made to realize that in the leadership of the church, as else- 
where, we have had our day and must begin to step aside, he 
may be able to begin to put the Universalist Church back on the 
map, as it was in the good old days when we had something to 
fight for to justify our existence. 

Eleanor Bissell. 

The Ritz-Carlton, Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSALISM IS FOR THINKING PEOPLE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Universalist National Convention at Tufts College 
was a great success, generally speaking. However, I would like 
to make two comments. One is in regard to the remarks so often 
made about theologues and theological schools. The under- 
graduates at Tufts petitioned the faculty and trustees to have a 
course of study laid out in religion. Their statement was that a 
study of religion is as essential to a liberal education as any other 
study, and they requested that the name “The Tufts Theological 
School” be changed to “The Tufts College School of Religion.”’ 
This was done. The school has further been made nondenomina- 
tional and is being carried on successfully by Dean Skinner. 

The other comment is in regard to the seeming discourage- 
ment on the part of many because the Universalist denomination 
is not growing as fast as some others. The statement has been 
made that in Massachusetts the average intelligence is that of a 
boy or girl of thirteen years of age. Tufts College was organized 
by Universalists and endowed by Universalists for the purpose, 


not primarily of the college, but as a preparation for the theo- 
logical school. Universalists in those days came to the conclusion 
that we needed educated men for the ministry, that Universalist. 
ministers should be able to preach logical sermons and not be 
simply exhorters, as many of the fundamentalist preachers were: 
in those days. The Universalist doctrine, Profession of Faith,. 
way of life or whatever we may call it, appeals to thinking people, 
educated people, to people whose intelligence is more than that. 
of a child thirteen years of age, and must always continue to be 
so. Therefore necessarily Universalists must be in a minority. 
But we can congratulate ourselves, however, that education is be- 
ing extended, and by slow degrees the standard of civilization is 
being raised. Furthermore, the Universalist idea is slowly and 
surely permeating the minds of people generally speaking. 


Eugene B. Bowen. 
Cheshire, Mass. 


THE EARLY UNIVERSALISTS OF NEW YORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am particularly interested in your history of early Uni- 
versalism in New York state. My great-grandfather Thomas 
Hawley of Victor or his father (whom I believe to have been an 
Abner or Thomas Hawley) and family were members of the first 
Universalist church or society at the beginning. The Hawleys 
built the first store, residence, and mills there, and donated the 
land upon which the Universalist church and parsonage stand, 
and were owners of most, if not all, of the town site. 

Of special interest is your statement of first meetings (preach- 
ing) being held in large barns. One of these barns was built by 
my ancestor before the church at Victor was erected, and the 
first Universalist meetings were held in it. Possibly by Nathan- 
iel Stacy. If you find mention of any Hawleys in your historic 
study of New York Universalism, please let me know where, as 
it might piece together some missing links in genealogy in which 
I am interested. 

Since then the good faith has. been held and more or less 
practiced in at least one line of the Hawley family until now. 

Among other early New York Universalists were some of 
the Baker (my grandmother’s) family, whose home was Schodack, 
not far from Albany. 

I should also like to know who the first ministers were at 
Victor. 

Henry Gillespie. 

Manchester, Iowa. 


THIS IS WHY PEOPLE LOVE HOLMES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have had opportunity this summer to read the Leader care- 
fully from week to week, and I want to say that your corre- 
spondence column is the best ever. You are wise in giving such 
generous space to the reactions of readers—don’t ever cut it 
down! But how do you obtain such interesting correspondents, 
and maintain such a high level of intelligence and good feeling? 

I guess it’s because you are such a free and friendly soul 
yourself. I have never known anybody who stuck faster to his 
own opinions (however mistaken!!), and was fairer to his op- 
ponents in giving them their full say. And always with such 
perfect good nature! 

I think you’re a wonder. And may God bless you! 

John Haynes Holmes. 

New York City. 


THE DEAD HAND 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Protestant group the weak point in the financial 
plan is failure to obtain a reasonable share of money released by 
the dead hand. If Universalists had shared their estates in past 
years, the convention would be free from accumulated debt. 

Thomas R. Milligan. 

Chicago, Ill. 
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Our Library Desk 


NOT FOR LIBERALS 


The Magic Ring. By Ida Lee Wolf. 
(Standard Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. $1.25.) 


“Tt is marvelous how successfully chil- 
dren can be reached and taught by a 
story.” This sentence opens the jacket 
comment on this book. Like many au- 
thors, and preachers as well, Miss Wolf 
evidently feels that a Biblical text or al- 
lusion makes a story or a sermon valuable 
material in the Christian church. Each 
of her stories has a text from the Bible. 
With very few exceptions the story de- 
veloped therefrom rings, to me, untrue to 
life, and the reactions of her characters 
are overdrawn and false. I have never 
been convinced that junior and _ inter- 
mediate boys and girls can be ‘‘won to the 
Christian way of life’ by a highly idealized 
tale of what some goody-goody in an 
imaginary story did. Rather we must win 
them by the living example of our lives. 
A boy cannot be made to feel the value of 
prayer by watching some other boy pray. 
The value of prayer will come to him only 
when his heart understands its meaning. 
I feel that Miss Wolf has the wrong ap- 
proach to Christian education and that 
she fails, in her stories, to grasp a basic 
technique of teaching. Though my de- 
cision will provoke argument, I do not 
recommend this storybook for use with 
boys and girls of the liberal faith. I am 
afraid they would find some parts amus- 
ing, and we do not want them to laugh at 
something that someone else takes in 
deadly earnest. 

Florence W. Simonson. 


VERMONT BETWEEN 1791 AND 1841 


Stagecoach North. By W. Storrs Lee. 
(Maemillan. $2.00.) 


If there is some nostalgia in this book, 
surely inevitable in the species, there is no 
sentimentalism in it, and little or no con- 
descension. Stagecoach North is a straight- 
forward account of life in Middlebury, 
Vt., as lived by the author’s great-great- 
grandfather and great-great-grandmother 
between 1791 and 1841. Intimate pic- 
tures are given of the author’s ancestors 
and their neighbors, but not too intimate 
to offend Vermont reserve that has sur- 
vived even today’s candid camera. In 
the chapters on “Great-Great-Grand- 
father,” ‘“Great-Great-Grandmother,”’ 
“Their Town,” “Their Homes,” ‘Their 
Neighbors,” ‘‘Their Politics,’’ ‘Their Read- 
ing,’’ the reader is given considerably more 
than a glimpse of life as it was lived from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty years ago 
in a Vermont town, and many other towns 
in the Granite State and elsewhere. An 
appendix lists the sources for each chapter, 
and the reader has the assurance that the 
author knows a thing or two about what 
he writes. People who love Vermont and 
New England, and take some pleasure in 
reading about those who operated with- 


out benefit of the morning newspaper, and 
hence without indigestion derived there- 
from, will enjoy this book. 

The chapter on “Their Religion’ will 
be of especial interest to readers of the 
Leader. The portrait of Parson Merrill of 
the Congregational church, who was in 
reality the autocrat of the pulpit, is worth 
the price of the book. He labored in the 
Lord’s vineyard long enough to bury a 
whole generation (doubtless with great 
willingness on some occasions!) and trained 
up another one in its place. Present-day 
parsons may be pardoned an audible sigh 
when Mr. Lee tells them that with fully 
fifty per cent of the community, religion 
was the primary purpose of life. That 
this religion of the fifty per cent was uni- 
versally effective, even among them, is 
rather to be doubted when one learns, as 
the sects began to multiply, that the 
Methodist circuit preachers were pelted 
with stones in the summer and snowballs 
in the winter, presumably by the vested 
interests of Congregationalism, and that 
the first Catholic priest to arrive in Mid- 
dlebury was threatened with death. 

It is delightful to read of the yesterdays 
of our great-great-grandparents, but, all in 
all, despite the America First Committee 
and Fight for Freedom, Inc., one mildly 
prefers our today. 

Norman D. Fletcher. 


A PROJECT OF A SEMINARY 


Toward a More Efficient Church. By 
Norman E. Richardson. | (Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Chicago. $3.25.) 


Mr. Richardson was assisted by more 
than 350 ministers “known for their skill 
in the management of their respective 
churches” in the writing of this source 
book, which was prepared at the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary in Chicago. 
It is full of practical suggestions for use in 
improving and greatly increasing the value 
of stencil duplication as applied to church 
work. It isa pioneer effort, but a good one, 
designed to be used as a textbook in mim- 
eography, a course new in the seminary 
curriculum. The sections, ‘‘Designs for 
Church Calendars,’ “Promoting Social 
Activities,’ ‘‘Recreational Activities,” are 
especially valuable. All suggested de- 
signs are simple enough for the inexperi- 
enced to use to the best advantage and, at 
the same time, are capable of enough elab- 
oration to tax the skill of an artist. In 
addition there is a wide range of letters, 
forms, etc., easily adapted to the needs 
of anyone. Although copyrighted, the 
right to use material for stencil duplica- 
tion is not reserved. 

It might well be in every church office 
and should be a part of the working library 
of any minister upon whom falls, as is 
usually the case, the work of preparing 
stencils. 

The General Theological Library, Bos- 
ton, has the book. 

A. W. Alienbern. 
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VERBOSE AND HEAVY 
Clear Spring after Rain. By Annie B. 

Kerr. (Woman’s Press, New York. 

$1.25.) 

This is a collection of sympathetically 
told stories of foreign-born Americans— 
their backgrounds, their customs, their 
superstitions, their Cinderella-like suc- 
cesses and their Ibsen-ish tragedies. The 
stories are verbose and heavy, though 
they are sincere and righteous. It is un- 
fortunate that they are too juvenile for 
adults, and too adult for juveniles, though 
quite possibly they would appeal to ado- 
lescent girls whose literary excursions have 
been limited. 

The tales have been created out of the 
apparently vast and varied experiences 
of the author, Annie B. Kerr, who has 
done social work in several agencies, and 
more recently has worked among refugees. 

To me, it is just another book to pick 
up idly and to lay down idly. 

However, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, an 
author and protagonist of the poor and 
underprivileged, thinks differently, and 
confronted with the two points of view, 
I, if I were an average reader, would be 
guided by hers—and then be vaguely dis- 
appointed. 

E. C. 


A REPRINT AT LOW PRICE 
Comprehensive Concordance to the 

Holy Scriptures. By J. B. R. Walker. 

(Macmillan. $2.00.) 

This concordance, as distinguished from 
those of Cruden and Young, is the work of 
an American scholar, who died in 1885. 
First published in 1894, it has since ap- 
peared in several editions. A notable 
feature of the 1941 edition is, of course, 
the low price. 

The work contains 957 pages, and its 
dimensions are 8 3-4 by 6 by 1 3-4 inches. 
It is thus convenient to use; its binding 
is serviceable and attractive; there are 
three columns to each page. It is further 
described by this quotation from the title 
page: ‘‘A practical, convenient, accurate 
textfinder. Unessential words omitted; 
all serviceable words retained. Only one 
alphabet for all words, including proper 
names. Proper names accented. Fifty 
thousand more references than in Cruden.” 

Any concordance, being based on actual 
words, has its limitations, especially for 
the minister who thinks not in words but 
in ideas. The words, moreover, are those 
of the King James version. These obser- 
vations cannot detract from the useful- 
ness of the concordance, but they should 
be made in order to remind liberal minis- 
ters who prefer more modern translations 
of the Bible and who reject literalistic 
clichés, that important tasks in Biblical 
scholarship and reference are still waiting 
to be performed. 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 


A good book is the precious life-blood 
of a master-spirit, embalmed and treas- 
ured up on purpose to a life beyond life.—— 
Milton. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


$1.00 furnishes one meal for 100 refugee children in China 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
TO JAPAN 


Many church-school pupils will wish to 
send friendly Christmas greetings to boys 
and girls in Japan, and to Miss Ruth 
Downing and Miss Martha Stacy. These 
should be mailed as soon as possible (not 
later than October 30), so that they may 
arrive in time. Direct cards and letters to 
Miss Ruth G. Downing, 50 Takata Oimat- 
su Cho, Koishikawa Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Because of the Japanese regulations con- 
cerning missions, it is not possible to send 
gifts to the children, but subsistence 
salaries and personal gifts to our mission- 
aries will be allowed. In connection with 
the International Friendship Offering 
November 2 for China Relief, let us ex- 
press our good will toward Japanese chil- 
dren in this way. 


NEW PLAY ON JOHN MURRAY 


“The Meeting of Thomas Potter and 
John Murray,” a short play in four acts, 
written by Sarah E. Scholefield, is now 
available through the G.S.S. A. for fifteen 
cents a copy (mimeographed). Boys and: 
girls of junior or junior-high age will en- 
joy giving this play, which is cast for four 
characters, with simple interior scene and 
forest screen. An appropriate date for 
presentation would be December 7, since 
it is the Sunday nearest December 10, the 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
John Murray. The author and her hus- 


band, Rev. Harry B. Scholefield, rendered 
a unique service in the Gloucester Univer- 
salist church for one year. Finding no 
children or church school in the Unitarian 
church which they were serving in Glouces- 
ter, they acted as junior superintendent 
and class teacher in our church. Their 
co-operation created a happy fellowship. 


A NEW EDITION 


A 1941 edition of the course, ‘‘Begin- 
nings of the Universalist Church,’ by 
Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, has just been 
printed by the Universalist Publishing 
House. While formerly in mimeographed 
form, the new edition is the same size as 
the Helper. In addition to the teaching 
suggestions for ten sessions on the church, 
and early Universalist leaders, the booklet 
contains a revised reading list, and copy 
of the poem, “John Murray, Save His 
Name,” by Max A. Kapp. Church-school 
leaders will find this course for junior and 
senior high-school pupils most timely. 
Price thirty cents, envelope of pictures for 
mounting, twenty cents additional. 


BOOKS FOR CHINA 
FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM 


In addition to the pictures, posters and 
stories listed in the recent mailing on 
China to superintendents of church schools, 
the following may be borrowed from the 
G. S. S. A. Loan Library: For primary 
children—Chinese Children of Woodcut- 


ters’ Lane, Holton; for juniors—Chinese 
Friends, Barbour; for junior high—China 
Trek, Barbour, Tales from China, Hayes, 
If You Were in China, Hayes; for seniors, 
young people, adults—Life Has No Ceil- 
ing, Cartwright, Stand By for China, 
Poteat, Dangerous Opportunity, Ballou, 
and China Rediscovers Her West, Yi-fang 
Wu and Price. 

“Chinese Children,’’ a picture sheet of 
sixteen pictures, may be ordered from the 
G. S. S. A. for five cents. A most color- 
ful booklet, ‘‘A Jetter from Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek to Boys and Girls Across the 


. Ocean’? (twenty-six pages, illustrated with 


photographs), may be obtained from the 
G.S.S. A. for ten cents. 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


A novel form of workers’ conferences 
has met with great success in Joliet, Il. 
Delegates to Shakamak are teaching the 
courses they studied last summer, using 
the syllabi provided by their instructors at 
the institute. Other church schools may 
wish to try this plan, sending for copies of 
the syllabi, which will be furnished from 
the G. S. S. A. office at a nominal cost as 
long as the supply lasts. 


The Couples’ Club at Galesburg, IIl., 
sponsored the furnishing of two new rooms 
for the church school. Fitting the rear of 
the balcony as a primary room, and a 
small room over the vestibule as a kinder- 
garten, the men contributed their labor, 
and their wives will be the teachers. 
Mrs. M. R. Hartley reports that they 
hope to have the rooms finished for im- 
mediate use. 


The Church of Immanuel, First Univer- 
salist Church of Rockland, Maine, had a 
visit from Miss Margaret Winchester of 
the G. S. S. A. staff September 26-29. 
The occasion was the reorganization of the 
church school, and the inaugurating of the 
unified church plan which provides for 
church attendance by the church-school 
classes during a part of the church hour. 
A good response came from church-school 
members and teachers. 


CHINESE PROVERBS 

Sweep the snow from your. own door 
before you complain of the frost on your 
neighbor’s tiles. 

Only from the tree which is sound comes 
sound fruit. 

Virtue cannot live in solitude; neighbors 
are sure to grow up around it. 


CONFUCIUS SAID 

Do not unto others what you do not like 
done unto yourself. 
JESUS SAID 


Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye also unto them. 
Matt. 7 : 12. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“ON THE VOYAGE” 


William Ware Locke, retired Unitarian- 
Universalist minister, is presenting Part IV 
of a collection of delightful poems which 
should be interesting as well as valuable in 
the preparation of programs for church 
work. The little volume is paper covered 
and sells for the small sum of twenty-five 
cents, placing it well within the reach of 
every program chairman. 

A brief review of the poems included in 
On the Voyage will give an idea of their 
usefulness for special occasions. 


**Israfel, the Angel of 
the Resurrection’’ 


This is a dramatic play, stately and 
beautiful, with its accompanying carol 
singers, processional and recessional. There 
are six characters: Martha, the wife, 
“vigorous, impatient, domineering, but 
home loving”; Anna, a young girl; Ivan, 
the peasant; Israfel, the angel guest; 
Baron Nicholas, Lord of the Castle; Peter, 
the servant; and Hannah, a woman with 
two children. 

The play opens with a prologue which 
provides a rich and dignified setting. The 
three scenes are laid in a peasant’s cottage, 
which acquires a simple beauty as the 
play progresses. In reading one might 
think the first scene a little Christmas 
play, but the third scene reveals the well- 
defined plan in the mind of the author. 


My name is Israfel, and in that name 

Man rises to a higher, fuller life, 

Harmonious with the Good and Beautiful. 

The lilac is in bud about the door 

And shows that winter days have passed 
away; 

The evening thrush will sing unto its mate. 

They know that after darkness comes the 
dawn; 

And some bright star when sinking in the 
west 

Will shine on other lands for other eyes. 

And so we rise into the realm of light 

To find our places which have been pre- 
pared. 


Think seriously of this lovely poem as a 
part of your Easter celebration, or for a 
special service of worship at any time dur- 
ing the year. 

“Upon That Christmas Night’’ 

This second poem tells the story of the 
old ballad found in Percy’s Reliques. 
There are four characters and a group of 
shepherds, children, and castle guests. 
The scene, characteristically for a Christ- 
mas play, is a stable—the stable of the 
castle belonging to Childe Waters, a young 
lord of vast estate. This poem would in- 
troduce a variation of type into the Christ- 
mas season which would enrich its signif- 
icance. 


‘Our Country’s Flag’’ 

As the title implies, this would fit into 
several programs during the year. These 
lines are suggestive: 


All things are beautiful and good and true 

That serve a useful end, all else shall pass 
away. 

Our country shall not pass but find more 
glorious day 

When by our flag, God’s world is made 
anew. 


Other poems included are: ‘“‘The Nun’s 
Tale’; “The Pageant of History’’—a series 
of eight-line units covering different 
themes; “Pageant and Recessional—the 
Arch of Triumph to the Arts of Peace’; 
and ‘‘Green Pastures,’ a lovely choral 
reading adaptable to church programs and 
not too difficult to be the first choric read- 
ing of your group. 


“KNOW YOUR TOWN’’ 


Under the Social Action program, now a 
part of the new Department of Education, 
we are hoping to awaken the interest of 
churchwomen to a more vital consideration 
of the place of the church in the com- 
munity of which it is so definitely a part. 
The very life of the church depends upon 
its contribution to the political and social 
institutions which are a part of the civic 
life of its people. 

For too long a time church people have 
taken for granted that Christians would 
carry an individual Christian influence into 
every field of daily living, and that institu- 
tions would be saved through that quiet 
influence. If we are still building on that 
hope, we must regretfully acknowledge 
that either there are not enough of us, or 
that our influence is far from the strength 
we had calculated. 

There were enough registered Christians 
(numerically) to make this nation a 
prohibition nation, and to keep it so— 
free from propaganda, intrigue and greed. 
There are enough registered Christians to 
outlaw public immorality, gambling, and 
political looseness. But we do not act 
toward these things individually with the 
same weight of influence that we do when 
we have developed a group consciousness 
which speaks for united minds. 

For this reason adult education groups 
within our churches must be leaders in de- 
veloping group attitudes, and exerting 
group influence; and because the women 
of our denomination really carry the adult 
education program, the work must fall 
largely to them. 

It has already been suggested through 
the literature that has gone out that there 
is but one intelligent way to attack local 
problems, and that is by equipment with 
the facts which underlie the problems. 
To this end a modest survey has been sug- 
gested as an initial step in any satisfactory 
program. To busy women this may have 
seemed an impossible task because no such 
evidence of any such survey has been re- 
ported. 

There is, however, a very well-planned 
booklet presented by the League of Women 
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Voters entitled® Know Your Town, which 
would be an approach to such a survey. 
It is made up of a series of suggestive 
questions to guide the thinking, and could 
be used successfully in any women’s 
group. 

Practically all the leaders of conferences 
and institutes this past summer favored 
small group activity—urging leaders not 
to wait until the mass was problem con- 
scious, but to launch within the local 
membership many small study groups. 
The pamphlet, Know Your Town, is com- 
mended to thoughtful, earnest Christian 
women as material to challenge action 
along these lines. 

The pamphlet includes suggestions for 
organization and conduct of a study group 
based on this theme. It may be ob- 
tained from the National League of 
Women Voters, Washington, D. C. The 
price is ten cents. 


NOTICE 


The chairman for the work in Japan has 
asked that the constituency be reminded 
that gifts may still be sent to Miss Down- 
ing and Miss Stacy for the Christmas 
season, and that such should be sent 
rather soon if they are to reach Tokyo for 
the holiday. 

In addition to those things which were 
listed last year, we may send such gifts 
as concentrated foods—powdered milk, 
cocoa, chocolate (without nuts), cake and 
pudding mixtures, sugar and dried fruits 
—also cotton thread, cotton towels and 
safety pins. 

Remember the address: Miss Ruth 
Downing and Miss Martha Stacy, 50 
Takata, Oimatsu Cho, Koishikawa Ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


LIFE AND MEMORIAL 
MEMBERSHIPS 

Reports on life and memorial member- 
ships came in too late to enable the chair- 
man to assemble the complete list for the 
biennial convention. 

During the past administration, the 
record stands as follows: 


Life Memberships: Alice Enbom Taylor, 
Massachusetts, Grace A. Rice, New 
York, Jennie B. Fish, Rhode Island, 
Louise H. Corey, Massachusetts, Mary 
E. Friedrich, New York, Grace D. Sco- 
field, Minnesota, and Jeanette C. Mul- 
ford, Illinois. 


Memorial Memberships: Georgie A. 
Bradley, Maine, Alida E. Austin, 
Maine, and deceased members of Ban- 
gor (Maine) Mission Circle. 


CHAPIN HOME 

The Chapin:Home at Jamaica, N. Y., 
will celebrate its sixty-eighth anniversary 
October 24 with a sale and dinner. This 
home, started in the days of the famous 
Dr. Chapin by ladies of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York, has had a 
career of great success and usefulness. 
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BETHANY UNION TO MOVE 
TO NEW LOCATION 

Bethany Union is going to move. A 
building at 256, 258 and 260 Newbury 
St., Boston, has been purchased, and gen- 
eral improvement work on the interior is 
under way. 

In anticipation of moving, which will be 
soon after January 1, 1942, the young 
women at Bethany Union sponsored a 
card party at the Roxbury Universalist 
church on September 25. The proceeds of 
$62.50 will be applied towards the furnish- 
ing of a social room for the women of the 
house and their friends. 

The social and financial success of this 
first “house project’”’ was due to the help 
of the Roxbury Universalist church in ex- 
tending the use of its facilities, and the 
generous support of the many friends of 
the union. 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB 
CHANGES HEADQUARTERS 


The Universalist Club of Boston will 
meet this winter at 46 Beacon Street, 
opposite the Common, instead of at the 
Bellevue Hotel. There will be the same 
good dinners, and better acoustics in the 
hall. The first speaker, November 10, will 
be Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., and his sub- 
ject is ‘Personal Experiences Working for 
a Church.” 


ESTELLE HARRIS EARP 


Estelle Harris Earp, who for many years 
was the soprano singer in the choir of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York, 
died on October 9. She served the church 
under the pastorates of Dr. Eaton, Mr. 
Patterson, Dr. Hall, Dr. Newton, Mr. 
Potter, and again under Dr. Hall. A few 
years ago she was married to Wilbur F. 
Earp, a prominent attorney, who served 
the church for many years as trustee. 
Funeral services were held at the church 
on October 11. 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB 
OF LOS ANGELES 


A dinner meeting was held September 
30 by the Universalist Club of Los Angeles. 
A talk on the unrest in occupied countries 
was given by Dr. James Covington Cole- 
man, who has traveled extensively in 
Europe, and especially in Russia. Mrs. 
Coleman also spoke briefly, deploring the 
race and religious hatreds which exist 
today. 

The secretary, Miss Owens, read a letter 
from Dr. and Mrs. Shepard from Santa Fe, 
N. M., giving details of their stay there. 
Dr. Shepard, pastor of the Los Angeles 
church, is at present on leave of absence. 


Dr. Albert Bell, representing De Landas . 


University, presented Dr. Luther Riley 
Robinson, acting pastor during Dr. Shep- 


ard’s absence, with an honorary degree of 
doctor of sacred theology, which set Dr. 
Robinson reminiscing. He said he was 
born in a log cabin in Kentucky, was de- 
nied even a high-school education, but 
that by dint of studying books he prepared 
himself for entrance to an academy, and 
it was only fourteen years ago that he re- 
ceived an honorary degree of doctor of 
divinity. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
AT EVERETT 


The annual meeting of the First Uni- 
versalist Society of Everett, Mass., was 
held at the church Wednesday evening, 
October 8. Reports were read by depart- 
mental heads. Other reports showed sub- 
stantial invested funds on hand with all 
bills paid and a balance in the treasury. 

The minister, Rev. George H. Wood, 
in his annual report commended the action 
of the official board on the improvement 
of the church and parsonage properties to 
the extent of $1,600 during the three 
years of his pastorate. 

A budget of $5,900 for the coming year 
was presented by General E. Leroy Sweet- 
ser, chairman of the finance committee, and 
included salary increases for both the 
minister and the sexton. 

All denominational quotas were re- 
ported paid in full, as has been the custom 
of this loyal parish for many years. 

Officers elected included: George E. 
Hunt, moderator; Charles B. Ladd, clerk; 
Wesley MacDonald, treasurer; Frederick 
R. Clapp, collector; Frank E. Boyd, Mrs. 
Geneva Farnsworth, Henry G. Harrison, 
George Havey, Mrs. Laura Lumsden, Mrs. 
Rita R. Nichols and General E. Leroy 
Sweetser, trustees. 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 

The ‘‘Latin-American” chairman of the 
Institute of World Affairs, Allen H. Lester, 
on October 1 joined the staff of the Latin- 
American Section of the Division of Special 
Information, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as associate social science 
analyst. For several years he held the 
position of assistant economic analyst 
with the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


STAMFORD CHURCH 
ACTIVE 

On Sunday, October 5, world-wide 
communion was observed in a symbolic 
manner at the church in Stamford, Conn. 
The chalice and bread plate were placed 
on the altar on either side of the globe of 
the world. 

The church was represented at the con- 
vention at Tufts College and will be host 
at the midyear meeting of the state con- 
vention in November. At that time an his- 
torical pageant will be presented. This 


will commemorate one hundred years of 
Universalism in Stamford. 


PULPIT SUPPLY IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


’ October 12: Dr. Ulysses S. Milburn at 
Peabody; Eugene Adams at Springfield 
(Second Church); Dr. Leroy W. Coons at 
West Somerville; William W. Cromie at 
Leominster. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons of Lawrence, 
Mass., spoke on radio station WLAW Oc- 
tober 5. His subject was “Our Faith in 
God.” 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., supplied 
the pulpit of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Newark, N. J., October 12, and preached 
on “The Power of the Simple Virtues.” 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks made a flying trip 
from Washington to his first parish in 
Little Falls, N. Y., October 8-10, to speak 
at the closing banquet of the state conven- 
tion. 


Dr. Stanley Manning, minister of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Hartford, Conn., 
this year completes a term of service as 
president of the Connecticut Council of 
Churches. 


Mrs. William H. McGlauflin is chair- 
man for the Washington dinner in cele- 
bration of the John Murray Bicentennial 
December 10. Arrangements are well 
under way. 

Rev. J. Stewart Diem has been ap- 
pointed Milwaukee correspondent for 
Channels, the publication of the National 
Social Work Publicity Council with offices 
at 130 East 22nd St., New York City. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, Calif., 
who is spending a few weeks in the East, 
recently took an interesting trip to Maine 
with Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins, and 
a trip to Cape Cod with Mrs. Cummins 
and Miss Florence I. Adams. 


Rev. Leslie C. Nichols of Melrose, Mass., 
has been appointed by Dr. Flint M. Bis- 
sell, president of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention, to serve on the 
Comity Department Committee of the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches. He 
will fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of J. Theodore Whitney. 


Rev. George A. Gay received a warm 
welcome at Middleport, N. Y., October 6, 
sixty people turning out to hear him. In 
Girard, citizens generally united in a 
series of farewell dinners and lunches. Mr. 
Gay was a member of the school board, li- 
brary board, organizer of the Community 
Men’s Club and chairman of disaster re- 
lief for the Red Cross. : 

Samuel F. Parker of East Lynn, Mass., 
was chosen by the executive committee of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
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tion at the monthly meeting on Tuesday, 
‘October 7, to fill the vacancy on the execu- 
tive committee caused by the resignation 
of Winfield Drown of Melrose. Mr. Parker 
will serve for the balance of the term of 
three years for which Mr. Drown was 
elected at the annual meeting of the con- 
vention in May. 


Notices 
‘MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
‘OF FELLOWSHIP 


September 30, 1941 


Noted death of George Mayo Gerrish on August 
17, 1941. 

Renewed license of Philip R. Giles. 

Renewed license of Albert J. Lewis. 

Transferred David D. Rose to Indiana. 

Transferred William W. Lewis to New Hampshire. 

‘Transferred Isaiah J. Domas to Pennsylvania. 

Accepted Edna P. Bruner on transfer from Iowa. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


‘THE STORY OF HOME MISSIONS 
‘OVER THE RADIO 


Oct. 22: Uprooted People and Democracy. 

‘Oct. 29: Pioneers of the American Way of Life. 
Single copies of these addresses may be secured 

without charge upon request to the Department of 

National Religious Radio, 297 Fourth Ave., New 

York City. Entire series 75 cents a set. 


‘ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The sixty-fourth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention will be held in the Olinda Universalist 
«church November 1 and 2 for the election of officers, 
the hearing of reports, and the transaction of such 
other business as may come before the meeting. 

Mrs. James C. Neal, Secretary. 


NEW YORK STATE Y.P.C.U. 


The fifty-first annual convention of the New York 
state Young People’s Christian Union will be held 
in the First Universalist Church in Middleport on 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, November 21, 22 
-and 23 for the purpose of transacting any business 
that may legally come before it. 

Betsy Owen, Secretary. 


‘CONNECTICUT 
MIDYEAR CONFERENCE 


The twenty-ninth annual midyear conference will 
‘be held in Stamford Wednesday afternoon and eve- 
ming, November 12. Dr. E. C. Reamon, Mrs. Made- 
lyn H. Wood, Dr. Alfred S. Cole, and Miss Margaret 
Winchester will be on the afternoon program, begin- 
ning at two o’clock. An historical pageant celebrat- 
‘ing one hundred years of Universalism in Stamford will 
constitute the evening program. 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 


Oct. 21-24, “College Presidents’ Week”: Tuesday, 
Pres. Daniel L. Marsh, LL. D., Boston University. 
Wednesday, Pres. Leonard Carmichael, LL. D., 
Tufts College. Thursday, Pres. J. Edgar Park, 
D. D., Wheaton College. Friday, Pres. Bancroft 
Beatley, Ed. D., Simmons College. 

‘Oct. 28-31: Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., First 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nov. 4 and 5: Rev. Wallace Forgey, First Baptist 
Church, Melrose. 

Nov. 6 and 7: Rev. James G. Gilkey, D. D., South 
Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Nov. 11-14: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., First 
Parish, Milton. 

Nov. 18 and 19: Dean Edwin J. Van Etten, D. D., 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Nov. 20, 10 a. m., Thanksgiving Day, Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. ¢ 

Nov. 21: Dean Van Etten. 

Nov. 25-28, “Theological Schools’ Week’: Tuesday, 
Dean Earl Marlatt, D. D., Boston University 
School of Theology. Wednesday, Dean Angus 
Dun, D. D., Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. Thursday, Dean Vaughan Dabney, D. D., 
Andover-Newton Theological School, Newton 
Center. Friday, Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., 
Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge. 


Dec. 2-5: Rev. Sidney Lovett, D. D., Chaplain, 
Yale University. 

Dec. 9-12: Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., First Church, 
Boston. 

Dec. 16-19: Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., The Sec- 
ond Church in Newton. 


BOOKS ABOUT CHINA 
FOR CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Published by Friendship Press 


For little children: : 

*Ah Fu: A Chinese River Boy, by Mil- 
dred Nevill. A picture story for young 
children, illustrated. 25c. 

*Lan Ying’s Birthday. Photographs— 

a picture book about everyday do- 
ings in China. 25c. 


For grades 1, 2, 3: 
Chinese Children of Woodcutters’ Lane, 
by Priscilla Holton. 25c. 
A Primary Teacher’s Guide on China, 
by Phyllis Maramarco. 25c. 


For grades 4, 5, 6: 

Bright Sky Tomorrow, by Mary Brew- 
ster Hollister. A story of a Chinese 
family’s westward trek to a new 
home. 50c. 

A Junior Teacher’s Guide on China, 
by Estella Lane. 25c, 

Five Stories about China, reprinted. 


10c. 
*Picture Map of China with insert 
sheet. 50c. 


For grades 7, 8, 9: 
Tales from China. Ten stories of real 
people, illustrated. 50c. 
If You Were in China, by Evan Morris 
Hayes (a plan book). 25c. 


For seniors, young people and adults: 
Dangerous Opportunity: The Chris- 
tian Mission in China Today (for 
college students), by Earle H. 
Ballou. 60c. 
Stand By for China, by Gordon Poteat 
(for high-school students). Vivid 
sketches of Chinese people today. 
60c. 
Life Has No Ceiling: A Romance of 
Changing China, by Frank T. Cart- 
wright. The biography of two dis- 
tinguished Chinese leaders. 50ce. 
*The Amazing Chinese, by Willis La- 
mott. Photographs of Chinese life 
today. 25ce. 
*Each with His Own Brush, by Daniel 
Fleming (native artists, illustrated). 
$2.00. 


Additional: 
*Children’s Religion, September, 1940. 
(China number.) Pilgrim Press. 
15c. 
*Chinese Children (stories in pictures). 
American Board. 5c. 
*The Bridge of Peace. American 
Friends Service Committee. 10c. 
Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls. 
Connecticut Council of Churches. 
10c. 


*Especially good for pictures. 
Order from the Universalist Publishing 
House, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
1628 Spruce Street, 
Berkeley, California 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Committed 
to the world view in religion, with special 
disciplines in classical and _ scientific 
thought. Co-ordinated with the Pacific 
School of Religion. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at atime. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. ; 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


‘THE 


CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


Editor in Chief 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE 
Associate Editor 
MAY A. PHILIP 
Assistant Editor 


176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLISHED every Saturday at $2.50 a year. 
Postage prepaid in the United States. Postage to 
Canada 50 cents. To other countries, $1.50. 


ENTERED as second class matter at th post office 
at Boston, Mass. Acceptancé for mailing at 
special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 
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Crackling 

“Do you know, Uncle,” said little Jane, 
“that a baby that was fed on elephant’s 
milk gained twenty pounds in a week?” 

“Nonsense,” said Uncle James. ‘‘Whose 
baby was it?” 

“The elephant’s,” said the little girl. 
Windsor Star. 


“Where have you been the last three 
hours?”’? demanded the minister’s wife. 

“TI met Mrs. Black on the street and 
asked how her married daughter was get- 
ting along,” sighed the weary pastor, “‘so 
she told me.”’—Exchange. 


Foreman: ‘Here, now, Murphy, what 
about carrying some more bricks?” 

Murphy: “I ain’t feeling well, guvnor; 
I’m trembling all over.”’ 

Foreman: ‘‘Well, then, lend a hand with 
the sieve.’’—Exchange. 


“Quick, doctor, do something! I was 
playing a harmonica and I’ve swallowed it!’’ 

“Calm yourself, young fellow, and be 
thankful that you were not playing the 
piano.” —Exchange. 


Film Magnate: ‘‘Who’s that runt?” 

Director: ““Why, that’s Napoleon.” 

Film Magnate: ‘‘Why did you get such a 
little man to play such an important 
part?”—Hxchange. 


Tourist (paying his bill): ‘‘Well, I’m 
square now.” 

Hotel Keeper: ‘‘Yes, sir, and I hope 
you'll be ’round again very soon.—Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 


First Aviator: ‘Quick! What do I do 
now, Instructor?” 

Second Aviator: “Goodness! 
you the instructor?’’—Stray Stories. 


Aren’t 


Nobbs: “Has your wife changed very 
much since you married her?” 

Knibbs: “Yes—my habits, my friends 
and my hours.’’—Stray Stories. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Understanding the 
Old Testament 


By 


Edgar R. Walker 


THE HELPER 


for the First Quarter 1941-1942 


A fascinating story of the origin and 
development of the Old Testament 


An important study of the literary 


history of our Bible 


Ninety-four pages. 


in lots of four. 


Paper cover. 


Yearly subscriptions 75 cents each. 


Price 15 cents each : 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


The School of Liberal Arts, Nils Y. Wessell, Ph. D., Dean 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B., Dean 


Engineering School, Harry P. Burden, S. M., Dean 

School of Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, D..D., Dean 

Graduate School and Extension, John P. Tilton, Ed. D., 
Director 

Medical School, A. Warren Stearns, M. D., Dean 

Dental School, Basil G. Bibby, B. D.D., Ph. D., D. M. D., 

ean 

The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 

Hoskins, Ph. D., Dean 


For information about these Schools address the 
appropriate Dean, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used, 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


